INTRODUCTION

wider than can be suggested by referring to Adam
Smith and laissez-faire. Mill, in the essay on him, gives
it in a general way here (p. 41), in discussing him as
the 'great questioner of things established':

'Who, before Bentham (whatever controversies might
exist on points of detail) dared to speak disrespectfully,
in express terms, of the British Constitution, or the
English Law? He did so; and his arguments and his
example together encouraged others. We do not mean
that his writings caused the Reform Bill or that the
Appropriation Clause owns him as its parent: the
changes which have been made, and the greater changes
which will be made, in our institutions, are not the work
of philosophers, but of the interests and instincts of large
portions of society recently grown into strength. But
Bentham gave voice to those interests and instincts:
until he spoke out, those who found our institutions un-
suited to them did not dare to say so, did not dare con-
sciously to think so; they had never heard the excellence
of those institutions questioned by cultivated men, by
men of acknowledged intellect; and it is not in the nature
of uninstructed minds to resist the united authority of
the instructed. Bentham broke the spell.*

For all that, Bentham was politically no Radical,
but rather Tory-inclined for a great part of his life. It
was James Mill who, in the early years of the nine-
teenth century, made Benthamism a political force,
and identified Bentham with Philosophic Radicalism.
The history of the central part played by Philosophic
Radicalism in the movement of agitation, political
education and organized pressure that led up to the
Reform Act of 1832 is to be found in HaMvy's book.
There is no need here to suggest what other reading
should be done in this connexion; suitable tips would
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